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DINGOES 


THE derivation of the word ‘dingo’ is uncertain. It was 
used by Aboriginals about Sydney and was apparently first 
written in 1790. A plate of the dingo or dog of New South 
Wales appeared in White’s Voyage with a description by 
John Hunter. The alternative term, ‘warrigal’, was used 
more often inland and was eventually applied to wild 
creatures and people as well as to the dog. 

Although dingoes are undeniably important in the life of 
Australians, their origin is a mystery. Some scientists 
have declared them to be indigenous. Others believe that 
they crossed to our continent many thousands of years ago 
when the land bridge linked us with Asia. Some believe 
that they were brought into our country by those daring 
Dutch mariners who came sweeping before the trade winds 
across the Indian Ocean and, either through drunkenness, 
carelessness, or sheer physical inability to bring their ships 
about in time, piled up in dozens along the rocky shores of 
north-west Australia. Dogs could have survived some of 
these shipwrecks, but it is doubtful that this was the means 
of the introduction of dingoes to Australia. Some people 
believe that the dingo came to Australia as a semi- 
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domesticated dog with the Aboriginals, whose own country 
of origin is uncertain. 

If they were brought to this country by sea, it seems much 
more likely that they came down with Malay fishing parties 
to the rich and well-watered Arnhem Land. Dogs would 
have had a far greater chance of survival in that region. 

Dingoes are widely distributed over the Australian con- 
tinent, but are not found in Tasmania or the outlying 
islands. Their strong canine teeth and their habit of silent 
hunting indicate their wolf-like characteristics. In some 
respects they resemble the Indian wild dog. The dingoes’ 
long, drawn-out howl is an eerie but familiar sound to many 
drovers in the outback. 

It is not true, as many people suppose, that thoroughbred 
dingoes are relatively scarce, as a result of frequent cross- 
breeding with domesticated dogs. When a dog and dingo 
come face to face, the usual reaction on both sides is to 
kill, and to kill quickly. 

Although dingoes are usually creamy to reddish yellow, 
other colours can occur in pure strains, and early explorers 
referred to yellowish white, piebald and even blackish dogs. 
Albino dogs have also been known, although they are 
rather rare. Some dingoes are larger than others, but as 
in their differences in colours, variations could be attributed 
to the type of country they live in, the amount of travelling 
they have to do in the search for food and water, and the 
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A DINGO 


general standards of living they enjoy. Variation in fur 
colour has led to the mistaken view that pure-bred dingoes 
are no longer numerous. Of course there has been much 
interbreeding; nevertheless, pure-bred dingoes still abound 
practically all over Australia. 

Other physical characteristics of the dingo are its thick 
triangular ears, which show the primitive trait of being 
permanently erect, its relatively short and slightly bushy 
tail, usually white-tipped, and strong, heavy splayed feet, 
which are mostly white. One of the outstanding features 
which differentiate a dingo from a domesticated dog is the 
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A DINGO ATTACKING A STRAGGLING CALF 


absence of eyelashes in the dingo, and some of the early 
drawings done for Gould confirm this. 

The wild dog of New Guinea is very different from the 
dingo, being black and white and a comparatively small 
animal with a small head, and a deep, narrow muzzle. It 
was fairly numerous on islands visited by a geological 
collector who believed that no other white man had been 
in the group, and that therefore the dogs must have been 
native animals. 

The primitive wiles of the fox or the wolf manifest 
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themselves in the dingoes’ approach to their prey. They 
usually hunt either alone or in packs, and they show great 
cunning in following drovers for weeks at a time, so that 
they can quickly pounce on any animals straggling behind 
the main group. They have also been known to round up 
a mob of sheep for a mass killing, and to accustom a cow 
to their presence so that they can snatch away her calf 
when she is ill-prepared to defend it. Trailing wallabies or 
kangaroos is a favourite pastime, so that they can grab a 
young one or a weakling, and sometimes two dingoes attack 
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TWO DINGOES ATTACKING A FULL-GROWN KANGAROO 


a full-grown kangaroo, one grabbing him by the tail while 
the other flies at his throat. Smaller marsupials and ground 
birds, however, are easier prey. 

With white settlement and the introduction of sheep and 
cattle to the country, the dingoes multiplied and killed them 
in increasing numbers. Some graziers have been estimated 
to have lost as many as fifty per cent. of new-born lambs 
and calves. Notes made by careful observers point to the 
fact that there is a decided migration of dingoes towards 
the coast in winter and then a return inland in the summer, 
thus affecting a far greater area than is usually supposed. 

To counteract the menace of the dingoes, barrier fences 
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have been built over large areas of Australia, and trapping, 
shooting and the laying of poison baits are employed. Baits 
have also been dropped by air, but this method was not 
considered successful, as many baits were taken by harm- 
less animals and birds and probably the only dingoes which 
will touch them are inquisitive puppies. The C.S.I.R.O. 
also carried out tests in an attempt to infect dingoes with 
mange or distemper, but these also were unsuccessful. 


The most important first step towards eradicating the 
baffled various authorities for many years. 

The Australian wild dog is a very primitive type, 
istics, notably that of silent hunting — though when a pack 
is on the prowl, a camp may be kept awake by their 
ably a social habit, since 
the howling is a chorus 
with brief intervals, for —~F 
hours. Like its northern 
dingo is unable to bark; Ny Ni Vall 
it yelps or howls dis- “ih 
mally instead. iy 


dingoes seems to be to locate them and this problem has 
possessing relatively large teeth and other wolf character- 
howling. This is prob- 
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SETTING OFF ON A DINGO HUNT 


the excitement of a dingo hunt may seem a bit barbaric, 
but when the facts are known, the chase becomes a grim 
necessity, rather than a callously destructive expedition. 
Most of the hunters are graziers who kill the dingoes for 
the protection of their herds. There were once, however, 
many professional hunters known as “doggers’ who were 
paid by the big pastoralists and also collected Government 
bounties paid on each pair of ears. 

A dingo hunt at forty miles an hour in a jeep across 
trackless country can be a great experience, and quite the 
most exciting part is, of course, the finding of the dingo. 
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If you are travelling across an ironstone ridge in the early 
morning, or ‘piccannini daylight’, a dingo will occasionally 
come out from behind a rock to take a look at you. The 
next move is to stop the jeep, and so long as you are not 
to windward, nor make any attempt to get out of the car, 
the dingo will walk round and round you in the most 
appealing fashion, even coming close enough to sniff at the 
tyres, just as a domestic dog will do. 

Most people will have seen dramatic photographs of a 
dingo sitting on its haunches on a high rock looking across 
a plain for the sight of any prey. 

It is also quite common for people in outback places to 
meet dingoes when they 
are driving across the 
country at night. In 
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horses or brumbies, 
dingoes look for a hard 
stand at night, and any 
sort of bush track seems 
to excite their curiosity. 
If you have a shotgun 
aboard you may score a 
pair of ears if you know 
to drop the beams of 
DRIVING IN THE OUTBACK your headlights to elimi- 
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DOGGERS SEE FLYING CROWS 


When the dingo is out hunting, 
it is very much more difficult to catch up with him, and 


nate the area of darkness in which the dingo will otherwise 


escape almost from under the wheels of your vehicle. 


strangers are usually fascinated by the ways and means by 
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which the experienced dogger, or dingo-trapper, seeks out 
his quarry. Sometimes he will see a tiny little plume of dust 
brought up a mile or so away by the feet of a travelling 
dog. More often, though, the dogger will look for flying 
crows, as the hungry birds always keep a close watch on 
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the dingoes when they go looking for food, and follow 
them in the hope of obtaining a meal for themselves. The 
dingo frequently kills just for the fun of killing and leaves 
the crows plenty of carrion for their feast. So as you 
travel across the plain, you scan the horizon for the thin 
black line of horrible birds and then set off at full speed 
to reach the place as quickly as possible. Most experienced 
bushmen are able to see the tell-tale line in the sky long 
before a city dweller, and often a town-bred hunter only 
sees his prey two or three minutes after the bushman. 

Often the dingo has been hunted previously and he will 
gallop away as soon as he sees the jeep, and the chase gets 
under way. Bouncing at forty miles an hour across a gibber 
plain, through low-lying scrub, or across the countless 
gullies ranging from a few inches to from twenty to thirty 
feet in depth, is exciting to say the least, and not without 
its dangers. You have to jam yourself in position to make 
sure you do not go through or over the windscreen every 
time the brakes are jammed on to avoid a ‘woo boy’ or 
to change direction with the dog. You can have the flesh 
torn off an arm if you are careless enough to let it drape 
over the side of the jeep as you tear through the scrub and, 
as you bounce and rock, it takes a little skill to get the 
shotgun ready for action without blowing off your own 
foot or adding to the perils of the companion who is driving 
beside you. 
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Often packs of dingoes have been responsible for a great 
deal of damage to mobs of sheep or cattle grazing near 
sandhills. When the hunters find such a pack out in the 
desert country their object is to kill as many of them as 
possible before the dogs flee back to the sandhills. It is 
not only the thought of the Government bounty that 


inspires them, but the 
desire to wipe out such 
a menace to their stock. 

The dingoes have a 
quick look at their 
hunters to decide who is 
likely to win a fight and, 
having convinced them- 
selves that a jeep loaded 
with guns would be un- 
fair competition, then 
instinctively the pack 
separates and each dog 
makes a dash for the 
nearest sandhill. The 
hunter must select first 
the dogs that seem to 
have the best chance of 
escaping and it is a 
close struggle as he 
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races to try and turn them 
back to the plain. If he is 
using a shotgun, the tech- 
nique is to get the jeep up 
alongside the dingo and 
to fire to hit its hind- 
quarters, still travelling at 
full speed. 

Under the seat of the 
jeep the hunter carries a mead 
piece of iron piping and, FIRING AT A DINGO 
if he has succeeded in 
dropping the dog, then comes a test of courage, as he must 
walk up to the wounded animal and hit it on the head with 
the piece of piping rather than waste any more precious 
shot. A wounded dingo is, needless to say, a very angry 
dog, and a dingo has to be at the point of death, even if dis- 
embowelled, before he will give up the fight. Only a very 
rash man would walk up to a dingo that had not been 
wounded in the hindquarters because, if he can get any 
power with his hindlegs, he will fly at his attacker and his 
jaws are so constructed as to ensure that there is no such 
thing as a clean bite. A dingo does not chop his way 
through the flesh; he tears it away. He will frequently 
attack a bullock by jumping and tearing successive slabs 
out of the unfortunate animal until it is not much better 
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than a walking skeleton. In fact any qualms you may have 
about shooting the dingoes disappear very rapidly once you 
have seen the merciless manner in which they attack and 
kill other animals. 

In the case of cattle, a calf is the preferred object of 
attack and for this reason it is a pathetic and warming 
sight to see a herd protecting its calves in the wild country. 
The mother cows walk back to water only when they 
absolutely must do so, and it is an astonishing fact to learn 
that it is the emasculated bullocks which usually look after 
the calves during the mothers’ absence. The bullocks form 
a ring of protection and it is curious to note that when a 
dingo attacks his most effective opposition comes from 
the poll cattle rather than from those with horns. They 
keep circling until they get a chance to drop on the dog 
with their forelegs. They always try to face the dingo, 
although a horse will, of course, use its hindlegs. 

It is a sad and never-to-be-forgotten sight when you 
come suddenly over a rise to find a careless calf or a year- 
ling bailed up by two or three dingoes which frequently 
lie patiently licking their lips and apparently enjoying the 
terror of their quarry before they go in for the kill. When 
the dingoes hunt kangaroos they often do it in relays until 
the kangaroo drops from sheer exhaustion. The kangaroo 
can, however, in certain circumstances, get the better of 
a dingo in a fight. If it is fresh to the struggle it may dis- 
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embowel the dog with its hindlegs, but sometimes its 
defence is to lead the dingo into water and then to turn 

and grab the dog with its forearms in order to drown it. 
When hunters are seeking out dingoes they visit every 
waterhole to look for the tell-tale signs of fresh paw marks 
in the mud at the edge of the water, and if it is midday and 
the sun is hot, they will almost always find a dog near a 
waterhole if there is one to be found anywhere in the area. 
The cattleman or the professional dingo-trapper looks 
forward to the puppy season with great enthusiasm, because 
if he can find a bitch with a litter then he may collect up 
to four or five sets of ears at one time. The average dingo 
litter ranges from five to nine, although litters of sixteen 
(possibly representing two mothers) have been recorded. 
Their gestation occupies 


/; sixty-three days and the 

| Ee: if pups are usually born in 
A late winter or early spring. 
wot Their nursery normally 
\\ takes the form of a hollow 

— Y log, or deep rock shelter, 


or even a disused rabbit 
warren in sandhill country. 

The puppies are some- 
times found at play in the 
DINGO PUPS open. They are often very 
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PET DINGO PUPS PLAYING WITH CHILDREN 


engaging little fellows and it takes a hard heart to destroy 
them wilfully. They are usually fat and soft and just as 
playful as any other puppy. Captive puppies reared from 
birth display great affection for their owners and un- 
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LOCATING DINGO NESTS 


provoked attacks by adult dingoes on humans are unknown. 
The pups have few natural enemies, the principal ones 
being the eagle hawk, or wedge-tailed eagle, and pythons. 

A hunter can locate the dingo nests by putting his ear 
to the hole in a hollow log or a cleft of rock and listening 
for the sounds of puppies snuffling or at play. It takes a 
great deal of courage even to put his ear to such a hole, 
let alone to follow up the reconnaissance by pushing the 
longest possible stick into the hole to bring the inmates out. 
The very long stick is a protective necessity, as often the 
bitch comes flying out in a tornado of rage if she is with 
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her pups. Furthermore, snakes have a habit of making 
their homes in the same sort of hole. 

Dingo-trappers take risks in their desire for monetary 
reward. Government bounties usually amount to only 
two dollars for a pair of ears but shire authorities some- 
times pay fifty dollars or more. The lowest rates apply in 
the cattle country where the dingoes are most plentiful. 
If the dingoes were not plentiful the country would usually 
be given over to sheep-rearing. It is the odd travelling dog 
that gets into the sheep country that will bring fifty and 
even three hundred dollars if a lucky hunter can produce 
his ears for the authorities. 
A single dog will play 
havoc in a mob of sheep 
in a very short time, killing 
mercilessly, and just for 
the sheer pleasure of kill- 
ing. 

Man, the arch-enemy of 
the dingo, has in fact 
helped him to survive by 
introducing the rabbit into 
Australia; and the dingo, 
whatever its crimes as a 
sheep - killer, does good 
service by destroying REWARDS ARE OFFERED 
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countless numbers of rabbits. 

Though generally regarded as cowardly animals with a 
proper fear of man, dingoes sometimes display boldness 
and courage, especially those of northern Australia, which, 
according to one authority, always carry the tail curled 
over the back and are ready to attack anybody, or any 
living thing. Other authorities maintain that even the 
northern dingoes hesitate to attack man, but in some 
circumstances, unprovoked attacks on man have been 
known. 

In the old colonial days dingo hunting with hounds was 
a favourite sport in some parts of the country. Thus 
C. H. Eden wrote in 1872: ‘In the neighbourhood of 
Brisbane and other large towns where they have packs, 
they run the packs as you do foxes at home.’ 

The dingo menace is so great in Queensland that, in 
accordance with the Barrier Fences Act of 1954, a dog- 
proof fence six feet to nine feet six inches high has been 
erected to enclose an area of no less than one hundred and 
thirty-five million acres. This dog-proof area is intended to 
offer protection to nineteen million sheep and six hundred 
thousand head of cattle. 

The amount of wire necessary to construct this one 
fence, and it is only one of many dingo barriers, makes 
the imagination boggle, but during the debate of the 
authorizing Bill in the Queensland Parliament, it was stated 
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A DOG-PROOF FENCE 


on behalf of the Government that years of research into 
the problem had revealed no means likely to combat the 
dingoes short of fencing them out of pasture land. 

Once the fence is in existence it requires a large 
additional annual bill to cover the cost of constant patrols 
and continuous repair work. Most ingenious devices, for 
example, have been originated to help protect the fence 
against such things as flooding, because the fence must 
cross everything, including river beds, mountain ranges 
and roads. Experience has shown that the greatest weak- 
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ness in any fence is in the openings left for roadways, and 
many landowners maintain that grids cannot be made 
dingo-proof. 

It is the expressed opinion of the scientific advisers help- 
ing the Government that there is no Australian animal 
which exercises the same degree of caution for its own 
preservation as does the dingo. This is another way of 
saying that the cunning of the dingo, as well as its thinking 
capacity, is exceptional. 

The wire netting used for a dingo-proof fence mainly 
has a three-inch mesh and is delivered to the outback in 
rolls of one hundred yards’ length. Long before the big 
Queensland fence was completed, more than fifty thousand 
one-hundred-yard rolls of wire netting had been used and 
the total cost of that particular dog fence in Queensland 
amounted to more than a million dollars. There are many 
thousands of miles of dog fence in other parts of Australia, 
and probably if it were all put end to end it would stretch 
almost as far as the distance between Darwin and London. 

A recent annual report of the Department of Public 
Lands in Queensland shows that no fewer than thirty-one 
thousand dingoes had been destroyed in that State in the 
space of one year, and this was above the average rate of 
destruction known and paid for by bounties for every year 
as far back as 1932 when records were kept for the first 
time. It is happy reading that during the same period 
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about twice the number of wild pigs had been destroyed 
in Queensland, for if there is any animal more cruel and 
ruthless than a dingo it is the loathsome wild pig. 

The pig was brought to this country by the white 
settlers, as also was the fox, of which fifteen to twenty-five 
thousand are killed in Queensland alone every year. The 
fox in recent years, however, seems to have become in- 
fected by a form of mange which makes it a pitiful creature. 
It is also possible in Queensland to collect a bounty for 


the destruction of eagle 
hawks and the death of 
about ten thousand eagle 
hawks a year is docu- 
mented in the annual re- 
ports of the Lands Depart- 
ment of that State. 

Until a few years ago 
at least, and probably to 
this present day, dingoes 
have been found within 
the limits of the city of 
Brisbane. These were not 
just odd ones, but num- 
bers of them. There 
appears to be no doubt 
that the dingo population 
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of our lifetime has been greater than it was prior to the 
arrival of Captain Cook. 

The dingo has no family relations among the native 
creatures of this country, and certainly has no allies. It 
has fought a winning battle against civilization and, in its 
natural state, especially in the puppy stage, against the 
hawks, the carpet snakes, pythons, and also that delightful 
and ungainly old coward, the wedge-tailed eagle. Friend 
of none and foe of all, it is interesting to wonder how the 
dingo has succeeded in outwitting civilization. 

Undoubtedly a large part of the reason for his continued 
existence is that the white man has obligingly provided 
the dingo with sources of livelihood such as never existed 
before this continent was settled. These came in the form 
of the rabbits we introduced, the sheep and cattle we have 
bred and have pastured by 
the millions. We must not 
forget also the countless 
waterholes, the dams or 
tanks, construction of which 
has formed the basic im- 
ge provement of pasture lands. 
dy VM. <—s & These dams and tanks, 
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A WEDGE-TAILED EAGLE 


walk between water and food. In the same way they have 
added enormously to the convenience of the dingoes, which 
have the same need for a reasonable walking distance 
between food and water. It is probably true to say that a 
dingo stays closer to water than cattle do. Another plaus- 
ible reason offered for the greater increase in the dingo 
population since the white settlers first came to Australia 
has been advanced by H. A. Lindsay. Having pointed out 
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that a dingo could kill as many as fifty sheep in a night, he 
draws attention to another fact not widely known. 

Prior to European settlement in Australia, one of the 
most exciting times in the year for the Aboriginal was the 
first appearance in the eastern sky at sunrise of the Seven 
Sisters Constellation, because this coincided with the time 
of the year in which dingo puppies were born. The 


HUNTING WITH A DINGO 
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Aboriginal hunters then set 
out in picnic-like expeditions 
to track the female dingo to 
her lair. They would wait 
patiently until just before 
the pups were weaned, and 
then they would raid the 
nest. They regarded baked 
dingo pup as one of the 
greatest of all delicacies and 
they sought out this food 
with such diligence that 
they kept the dingo in check. 
So when we destroyed the 
Aboriginals, or at least 
drove them off the pasture 
lands, we once again 
successfully disturbed the 
balance of nature. 
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ABORIGINALS EATING BAKED DINGO PUP 


Dog-hunting, trapping, and even the most carefully 
devised poisoning campaigns, frequently employing aero- 
planes, have not beaten the dingo. The steel traps, it must 
be admitted, are very cruel, and so often inefficient because 
it is within the courage of a dingo to tear off its own leg 
in order to escape. 

In the far west of Queensland, the landholders have 
recently been using a new poison with a great deal more 
success than previously. As an addition to the familiar 
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equipment attached to the stockman’s belt, including one 
leather holder for wax matches, one leather holder for a 
sharp knife, a third holder has appeared containing this 
highly effective white powder. Every time he finds a dead 
bullock or a wild brumby that has been shot, he inserts 
the powder most carefully under the skin in various sections 
of the animal. Sometimes as many as ten dead dingoes 
have been found around the carcass when a hunting party 
has returned over its tracks a few days later. A poisoned 
animal is not a welcome sight, except perhaps to the grazier 
whose cattle or sheep have been menaced by the dingo for 
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many years, and poison- 
ing is only one of the 
very few measures open 
to him to protect his 
herds from these ravag- 
ing animals. 
The eradication of 
the dingo as a national 
A STOCKMAN’S BELT pest is clearly a problem 
which must concern all 
Australians, even if we do not happen to live in an area 
where the menace is great. It is difficult to be sympathetic 
towards an animal whose characteristic feature is merciless 


and brutal killing of other animals, often with no object 
other than to kill for the simple joy of killing. 
It is partly for this reason perhaps that most modern 


Australian naturalists would like to disown the dingo, but 
skulls identical with that of the present day animal have 
been found among ancient fossils and its claims to be 
regarded as indigenous to the country have yet to be dis- 
proved. Not for nothing has it been labelled overseas as 
both the world’s worst stray and the world’s most 
mysterious dog. 
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